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was strong, they multiplied rapidly, but below the surface the
rate of multiplication was much slower, and at a certain depth
no multiplication took place. This depth-limit of growth
varied according to the color and transparency of the water,
being greatest in the water having the least color. In one
reservoir, where the color was 86, the limit of growth was 3 fL;
in another, where the color was 60, it was 12 ft.; and in another,
with a color of 29, it was 15 ft. No observations were made in
colorless waters, but in them the limit of growth is as great as
25 or 50 ft., and perhaps even much more than this.

The specific gravity of diatoms plays an important part in
their seasonal distribution. In absolutely quiet water most
diatoms sink to the bottom, but very slight vertical currents
are sufficient to prevent them from sinking. A few forms
appear to have a slight power of buoyancy, and some genera
are somewhat motile. Diatoms also liberate oxygen gas dur-
ing growth and this tends to give them buoyancy.

Diatoms are said to be positively heliotropic, that is, they
tend to move toward the light. In some of the motile forms
this power is quite strong. In most of the plankton genera
this power is weak. They will not move upward toward the
light through any great depth of water. It is possible, how-
ever, that the power of heKotropism varies with the intensity
of the light, but experimental evidence on this point is lacking.

Diatoms require air for their best development. Experi-
ment has shown that they will not multiply in a jar where a
thin layer of oil covers the surface of the water; that in cul-
tures in jars of various shapes, the one that has the least depth
of water and the greatest amount of surface exposed to the air
will show the greatest multiplication; that in bottles exposed
at the same depth beneath the surface of a reservoir, one with
bolting-cloth tied over the mouth will show a greater develop-
ment of diatoms than one tightly stoppered.

The nature of the food-material of diatoms is not well
known. Observations seem to show that they require nitro-
gen in the form of nitrates or free ammonia (perhaps both),
silica, and more or less mineral matter, such as the salts of
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